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They Once Were Lost, But Then Were Foun 
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They Once Were Lost, But Then Were 
Pound: 


Out of at least 3,300 graves, only three known African 
Americans are buried at Old Pine Presbyterian Church, 
Stephen Gloucester, his wife Ann, and Benjamin 
Templeton. Lost and forgotten for over 120 years, 
their remains were rediscovered and re-interred 
at Old Pine Presbyterian Church in 2008. This 
article will detail the contributions 
of the two men who were 
important figures in Philadelphia's 
Antebellum African American 
community. Although nothing 
is known of Ann Gloucester, 
the history of Gloucester and 
Templeton is obscured by 
time. But both were important 
figures in the Philadelphia 
African American community, 
and most likely both helped 
runaway slaves flee to freedom. 
Therefore these men and Philadelphia’s early African 
American community are the subject of this article 
commemorating Black History Month. 

Philadelphia has always had one of the largest 
populations of African Americans in the entire country. 
This community — today consisting of about 600,000 
people — has profoundly impacted the history and 
culture of both Philadelphia and the U.S.’ 


Philadelphia’s African American community can be 


African people, 


enslaved Africans. 
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1 Quotes from John Newton's 1779 hymn “Amazing Grace,” historically immensely popular- especially with 
the African American community- will appear throughout this article. Newton had been a slave trader, 
before a religious revelation and became an abolitionist. 

2 Bond, Michaelle & Duchneskie, John. “Philly’s population has grown to more than 1.6 million, and the 
region is getting more diverse.” The deii n Wr Miro un c e 12, 2021. Retrieved 
from httr 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SLAVE TRADE 


Dutch and Swedes, survived the brutal 
voyage from Africa to the Caribbean 
islands and the Americas, debarking on 
| the Delaware River waterfront as early as 
1639. William Penn, other Quakers, and 
Philadelphia merchants purchased and 


slavery increased, these courageous people 
persevered and performed integral roles 
in pay Pennsylvania and the nation. 
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traced back to November 1684, when the ship Isabella 
from Bristol, England docked in Philadelphia. Instead 
of consumer goods, the Isabella carried 150 people 
abducted from Africa. These enslaved persons, the first 
people of African descent brought to Philadelphia, were 
sold in a matter of days to the thousand or so white 
residents of Philadelphia. 

Slavery and indentured servitude started 
in the colonies to address a labor shortage. 
The pacifist Quakers, who did 
not see the hypocrisy of slavery, 
accommodated its brutality — 
although onasmaller scale than 
in the South. Today, Quakers 
are correctly remembered as 
being some of the first in the 
colonies to speak out against 
slavery, however this obscures 
their role in perpetuating it 
during the early days of the 


Pennsylvania colony? 


first enslaved by the 


As the institution of 


16 
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Euslavement in Pennsylvania 


Slavery was the most oppressive form of denying 
personal freedom, but it was not the only form. Women 
and children had few rights, and indentured servitude 
for a period of years was widespread throughout the 
colonies. Newspapers regularly ran ads for runaway 
indentured servants, and, occasionally, for runaway 
spouses. Indeed, Philadelphia's most famous citizen, 
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3 The famous 1688 Germantown Quaker "Petition Against Slavery” was rejected by the Philadelphia meeting, 
as being "too difficult" to address. National Park Service, Germantown Quaker Petition Against Slavery 


rights. As of 1/26/22 
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Colored Conventions (sic) "m £5" one took place across the country, to discuss issues DUUM Americans. 


Benjamin Franklin, found being an indentured servant 
to his own brother so oppressive that he fled from 
Boston to Philadelphia. However, the enslavement 
of African Americans was far worse than indentured 
servitude. Enslaved individuals did not even “own’ their 
own bodies, and were kept enslaved until they fled, were 
legally manumitted - or died. 


When This Flesh and Heart Shall Fail 


While slavery in the North seems generally less brutal 
than slavery in the South it was still horrific for those 
enslaved. Pennsylvanias Act for the Better Regulating 
of Negroes in this Province, passed in 1725, sought to 
regulate the lives of both enslaved and freed African 
Americans. Compared to other states in the North, this 
law was very lenient. But Section IV said: “if any free 
negro fit and able to work shall neglect so to do and 
loiter and misspend his or her time or wander from 
place [to place], any two magistrates next adjoining are 
hereby empowered and required to bind out to service 
such negro from year to year.” “Bind out” was a term for 


indentured servitude, so the punishment for “loitering” 


for African Americans was a year of quasi-enslavement. 
Section V said any free African American found to be 
“bartering, trading, or entertaining” with an enslaved 
person without their enslaver’s consent shall pay a fine 
to the owner of five shillings for every hour they spoke to 
the enslaved person - and receive a maximum of twenty- 


one lashes. If the convicted person could not pay the 
fine, they would be bound out in indentured servitude. 
Section LX mandated that any enslaved person found 
drinking in a bar, or out after 9 p.m. would receive ten 
lashes.* ‘These laws show the brutality of slavery even 
in a “lenient” colony like Pennsylvania. Moreover, they 
illustrate the lack of freedom even for free African 
Americans. Finally, whether or not a free black was 
“loitering” or “entertaining” was completely left to the 
decision of Whites. 

Although the Quakers were increasingly vocal 
against slavery, they did nothing about it when they 
controlled Pennsylvanias legislature. Only in 1780, 
when the majority of the Pennsylvania Legislature were 
Presbyterians,’ was the “Act for the Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery" passed. But this did not ensure freedom.^ 

First, it freed no enslaved person immediately; all 
enslaved people before passage remained enslaved. 
Second, the children of enslaved women remained 
enslaved for twenty-eight years after their birth. At that 
time they then became an indentured servant for four 
years. [herefore they were not totally free until they were 
thirty-two years old. Given the lower life expectancy 
of the era, it was likely that they would spend more of 
their life enslaved than free. 





4 “Pennsylvania Legislation Relating to Slavery” Adams County ‘erin fan M d Por 
Wy to s Adame iun ru Mas a Article 8, ht 

/ as of 1/26/22. 

5 Most of this group c came EIAS Nose [EE or were descendants of such immigrants. They were known 
as "Irish Presbyterians,” although they came to be known as Scotch-Irish. 

6 Schick, Jack H. S/avery in Pennsylvania. FriendsJournal.org, retrieved 11/9/2021. 
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Of course, any enslaved person could be manumitted 
at any time. Manumission was the legal method used by 
enslavers to free their enslaved people. The last enslaved 
person in Pennsylvania was freed in 1847, sixty-seven 
years after Pennsylvania's “Act for the Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery” was passed.’ 


Philadelphia’s Black Community 


As the free Black population grew, so did the need 
for leaders. This need was filled by men such as Stephen 
Gloucester and Benjamin ‘Templeton. Fortunately 
we know much about the community in which they 
operated, due to the 1837 census of African Americans 
in Philadelphia, performed by the Pennsylvania 
Abolitionist Society? Much like the federal census, 
it included status such as born free or born enslaved, 
where they lived, economics, marital status, and number 
of children. 

More information about Philadelphia’s African 
American community can be gleaned from the five 
Annual Conventions of the People of Color held 
in Philadelphia between 1830 and 1835. Stephen 
Gloucester was a member of several committees during 
these meetings, and he attended the conventions in 
1832, 1833 and 1835. It is possible he was at the others 
as well. 

Held to promote the interests of the African 
American community, both free and enslaved, these 
conventions took place throughout the country. 
Benjamin Templeton had enough status to lead a 
prayer at a convention in Rochester New York in 1853. 
In the 1833 convention in Philadelphia, Gloucester 
proposed that the convention research the possibility 
of resettlement in “Upper Canada,” the southern parts 
of the modern province of Ontario. This topic was not 
discussed the next year, so it seems not to have been of 
interest to the majority. 

Fascinating details of the occupations and finances 
of the African American community come to us from 
the 1855 convention. Philadelphia’s African American 
workforce consisted of 80% unskilled laborers, 16% 
skilled artisans, and 4% professionals? African 
Americans held numerous jobs that may be categorized 
as “middle class” or semi-professional: shoemakers, ship 





7 Owens, Cassie. “Pennsylvania officially abolished slavery in 1780. But many Black pcne, were 
in and nds after that”. The o bas eon PA) ee 27, 2019 h 


eile 
8 In 1847 7 Quakers created their own census of dE Dd in Sere as which contains much 


E ttps: d is-pages.swar more.edu/paac/#:~:text=1n2%201847262C% OPhiladelphia9620 


9 rei Theodore. ‘Free Blacks i in JE «Philadelphia: A | Study of Ex-Slaves, Freeborn, and 
Socioeconomic Decline." Journal of Social History, (Winter 1971/72), 18. 
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Oyster seller. 


carpenters, dressmakers, clergymen, and seamstresses. 
Highly skilled artisans included ornamental chair 
workers, dyers, and musicians." Street vendors were 
primarily African Americans. These positions included 
selling a variety of cooked foods to passersby. Despite the 
access African Americans had to various occupations, 
racism severely limited their ability to fully practice their 
skills. Of the number of skilled artisans listed, 28% said 
they did not practice their trade because of "prejudice 
against them."!! This was coupled with several race riots 
in Philadelphia.” This shows the racism that simmered 
throughout Philadelphia, and intensified risks the 
African American community faced in Philadelphia. 
The deep-seated racism confronting African Americans 
was compounded by competition for employment with 
newly arrived immigrants from Ireland and Germany. 
Together, these factors clearly made the Black 
community's attempts at economic improvement and 
upward mobility an incredible challenge. ‘This situation 
was also reflected in the community’s ability to secure 
proper housing. 

‘The racial disparity in assets is reflected in the 1837 
census. African Americans in Cedar Ward,’ had assets 


of $165 per household, a more than half of the 


10 Proceedings of the Colored National Convention, dd in. E October 1 id 1 de ae 1 8th, 1 855. 
Salem as 1856, » Page 22. BO from https://a :olOOna page/2 
r 11/9/2021 





11 ' Hershberg, 1 1. 

12 Race Riots took place in 1834, 1838, 1842, and Anti-Catholic riots took place in 1844. 

13 Cedar Ward was bound by Cedar Street, now known as South Street, north to Spruce Street, and West the 
Schuylkill River 





average for all Philadelphians at $321. Those with 
the lowest were found in a small African American 
community in Kensington, about eighty households 
in all, at only $70 per household. Ihese figures help 
provide insight into the poor and burgeoning African 
American community in Philadelphia ministered to by 
Gloucester and Templeton. 


Freedom 


Philadelphia was usually the first major city a free 
Black or a runaway slave encountered on their journey 
north. Many African Americans lived in the Cedar 
Ward mentioned earlier. An influx of such people into 
this area helped the Black population balloon from 
2,078 in 1790 to 12,110 in 1820,an 
almost 50096 increase." According 
to the 1837 census performed 
by the Pennsylvania Abolitionist 
Society, most members of the 
Black population in Philadelphia 
were born free.’ Of the freed 
slave population, most had come 
from the upper south, primarily 
Maryland and Delaware. 

Although slavery was declining 
in these states, the demand for 
slaves in cotton states like Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana had 
boomed. Ihe value of slaves also 
skyrocketed, says noted Harvard 
professor Henry Louis Gates, 
Jr, and whole families were sold 
"down the river" during what was 
called the Second Middle Passage 
between 1787 and 1861. 

To avoid this forced relocation, 
enslaved people crossed the Mason 
Dixon line dividing the south from the north and 
escaped to nearby "Free" states like Pennsylvania. 

Slavery was never far from everyday living in 
Philadelphias Black community. By 1837, a full quarter 
of all African American households in Philadelphia had 
at least one individual who had been born enslaved.!^ In 
that same year, there were 807 households led by former 
enslaved persons. Of them, 314 had been freed legally, 


while the remaining 493 had been former runaways. Of 





14 Nash, Gary. "Forging Freedom. The Formation of Philadelphia's Black Community, 1720 to 1840". 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988), 13 

15 While the census finds that most were born free, there are claims that some lied to protect themselves 
from the possibility of being abducted and returned to slavery 

16 Hershberg, 11 





Ads like this oue would warn African Americans 
about enslavers 1n their area. 


the 314, 146 had been manumitted, and ninety-three 


had purchased their own freedom. 


Abolition vs. Entrenchment 


‘The decades leading up to the Civil War was a period 
of unceasing national polarization. An increasing - albeit 
“moderate” - abolitionism in the North was countered 
by an increasing vitriolic defense of enslavement in the 
South. Only a minority of Northerners were abolitionists, 
and most of them did not favor immediate freedom 
for the enslaved. One of their fears was “unregulated/ 
uncontrolled” free Black people. Thus, one “moderate” 
approach to end slavery was to relocate free and freed 
people to Africa. What is now the country of Liberia 

in western Africa was the most 
important target area for this Black 
resettlement. The idea of sending 
African Americans to the West 
Coast of Africa was popular among 
white abolitionists, especially those 
connected with churches. Some 
of these "moderate abolitionists" 
naively thought that the enslaved 
would welcome this relocation. 
Colonization was popular because 
moderate abolitionists believed 
they would be ending enslavement, 
while not “endangering” the unity 
of the United States. Moreover, 
they would eliminate the perceived 
danger of living among free Black 
people. However, by the early 
nineteenth century the majority of 
African Americans had not come 
from Africa nor had their parents 
and had no interest in relocating 
to Africa. Only 11,000 African 
Americans emigrated to Liberia by 1864. Of those, 
around 4,000 had been born free, and 7,000, enslaved. 
Even those who had been enslaved may not have 
relocated to Liberia willingly: they were offered their 
freedom only if they emigrated. " 

The lack of effective (immediate) abolitionist action 
led to a more potent solution: the Underground 
Railroad. Stephen Gloucester definitely participated in 
this activity, and Benjamin Templeton likely did so as 
well. 





17 Liberia and Freed Slaves. National Humanities Center. Retrieved 11/9/2021 http:// 
nationalhumanitiescenter.org/pds/maai/emancipation/text4/text4read.htm as of 1/26/22 
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Through Many Dangers, Toils and Snares 


The Underground Railroad was the network of 
people who helped runaway slaves reach freedom. At all 
times this activity was explicitly illegal, by virtue of the 
U.S. Constitution, and the Fugitive Slave laws passed 
in 1793 and 1850. This was the reason that there was 
no central organization of the Underground Railroad; 
it was a loosely connected group of individuals helping 
runaways. Ihe punishment for assistance could be 
devastating fines and/or jail time. 

Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia in particular, were 
very important stops along the Underground Railroad. 
The Mason-Dixon line began at Maryland’s northern 
border and served as a handy line to separate the 
Free North and the slaveholding South. Philadelphia 
sat along what was called the “Eastern Line” of the 
Underground Railroad, the oldest of its three main 
"lines." Ihe “Western Line” ran up the Mississippi 
River valley to Chicago, then on to Canada. The 
“Central Line” ran North from ‘Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Western Virginia to Cincinnati, then on to various 
crossings to Canada, which many enslaved people 
looked to for ultimate freedom. Philadelphia was one 
of the main stops of the Eastern Line, along with New 
York City and the broader New England area. 

Additionally, Pennsylvanias Underground Railroad 
routes can also be broken down into three separate lines: 
the Western, Central and Eastern Lines. Pennsylvania's 
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This map shows the routes of the Underground Railroad in Pennsylvania. 


Western Line followed the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers 
north, eventually leaving the rivers to go to Erie, 
Pennsylvania and then across Lake Erie to Canada. The 
Central line crossed the Appalachian Mountains and 
the Allegheny plateau into New York state, and then on 
into Canada. Ihe Eastern line followed the Delaware 
River from the bay up into the states of New York and 
New Jersey. Philadelphia was on the Eastern route and 
was by far the most important hub on that section of 
the route. 


Grace Will Lead Me Home 


Thousands passed through Pennsylvania on their 
way to freedom in Canada. Of course, many runaways 
would find a home along the path and not go all the way 
on to Canada. But, Canada, then a British colony, was 
popular largely because of the legal protections available. 
No enslaved person who ran away was safe anywhere in 
the United States. Federal law - the Constitution itself 
- provided for the return of all runaways. Thus, the 
law protected the enslavers and those who captured 
runaways. [his was true even in those Free States that 
passed laws to disrupt bounty hunters.? Free-born 
or manumitted African Americans faced peril, and 
there were some cases of free Blacks being kidnapped 
and enslaved. Ihe most famous example was that of 
Solomon Northup, a free Black who suffered such 
a fate, and whose story was made into the Academy 





18 Formerly referred to as slave catchers 





Award winning movie 12 Years a Slave. Northup, a free 
man, was abducted and sold into slavery in the South. In 
Philadelphia, by 1830, bounty hunters were abducting 
upward of fifty Black children each year.” 

In stark contrast, Canadian law expressly protected 
enslaved people from such a threat. In 1793, forty years 
before enslavement was abolished throughout the 
British Empire, Canada passed a law stating that 
any enslaved person brought into Canada 
was by right free; there were no legal 
protections for American enslavers or 
bounty hunters.” Thus, for the duration 
of the Underground Railroad between 
30,000 and 40,000 enslaved individuals 
escaped into Canada.” Emigrating to 
Canada was not strictly for runaway 
slaves, however. 

Free African Americans also left the 
United States for Canada. This emigration was 
spurred by passage of the now-infamous 1850 
Fugitive Slave Act. Nelson Moss, an emigree to Canada 
originally from Pennsylvania, summed up his reasoning: 
“I did not leave Pennsylvania so much on the count of 
the prejudice, but on the count of the fugitive slave 
bill." 

The importance of the 1850 Fugitive 
Slave Act cannot be overstated. It 
intensified and exacerbated the sectional 
divisions in the United States. This 
law allowed bounty hunters to drag a 
suspected enslaved person into court 
to be declared enslaved, but forbade 
such people from speaking in their own 
defense. This law even gave a financial 
incentive to judges to encourage findings and 
specified that if somebody arrived in court 
with a person whom they claimed was their runaway 
slave, the "runaway" was not permitted to speak in 
court. Additionally, judges who found that a person 
was enslaved got $10 ($357 in 2022),? while if they 
found the person to be free they got $5 ($178 in 2022). 
Moreover, anyone - including government officials 
like U.S. Marshals - who interfered with the return of 
an enslaved person could be fined $1,000 ($35,743 in 
2022). 


Searching for places in Canada for runaways to settle 





19 Kashatus, William. “The Underground Railroad and the Angel in Philadelphia". Notre Dame IN: Notre 
Dame University Press, 2021). 

20 Henry, Natasha L. Underground Railroad. Canadian Encyclopedia, January 2020 https://www. 
thecanadianencyclopedia.ca/en/article/underground-railroad as of 1/26/22 

21 Henry, Natasha L. Underground Railroad. 

22 Hepburn, Sharon A. Roger. "Following the North Star: Canada as a Haven for Nineteenth-Century 
American Blacks." Michigan Historical Review 25, no. 2 (1999): 91-126. https://doi.org/10.2307/20173830. 

23 All 2022 dollar amounts are rough estimates, to give the reader a sense of scale 



















Stephen Gloucester 


was a difficult task. There had to be enough land to 
support many family farms, and ideally isolated, so that 
the new community of formerly enslaved people would 
have little outside contact and experience less racism. 
One person who helped in the search for the ideal place 
for former slaves to settle in was Stephen Gloucester. 


Stephen Gloucester 


The Gloucester family played a prominent 
role in Philadelphia’s African American 
^ community. Stephen Gloucester, born in 
1802, was the son of John Gloucester, 
an enslaved man in Tennessee who 
exhibited a talent for preaching. This 
ability was noted by local Presbyterians 
who "bought" John in 1806. John 
Gloucester was immediately manumitted 
and educated to be a minister to Philadelphia's 


Alexander Archibald African American community. In 1807, Rev. 


Archibald Alexander, the minister at Old Pine 
Presbyterian Church, cultivated John Gloucester to 
found the First African Presbyterian Church, to satisfy 
White Presbyterians’ desire for a segregated church.” 

When John Gloucester started preaching on 
street corners, he had twenty-two followers. 
. Soon, however, his oratory drew many 
\ more. He eventually preached in his 

home, and then in a church built at 7th 
and Shippen Street (now Bainbridge). 
While advancing his ministerial 
career, John Gloucester spent valuable 
time raising money to buy his own 
wife and children in 1810, which is how 
Stephen became free - with a $400 price 
($9000 in 2022).? 

Stephen Gloucester and his brothers followed their 
father into the ministry. Two of Stephen's brothers, 
Jeremiah and James, worked for abolition. By 1824, 
Jeremiah Gloucester, Stephens brother, formed 
Second African Presbyterian Church, where Stephen 
Gloucester preached. Stephen continued preaching 
here after Jeremiah’s death in 1828, when his younger 
brother John Jr. took over. All of John Gloucester’s sons 
played a role in the growing abolitionist movement, 
and Stephens role in the Underground Railroad will be 


discussed later. 


Pa 





24 Alexander's wife was an enslaver, and when they were married, she brought one enslaved person into the 


family, Daphne."The Seminary Founders and Their Involvement with Slavery" Princeton. https://slavery. 


ptsem.edu/the-report/seminary-founders/ 1/26/22 
25 Swift, David E. "Black Presbyterian Attacks on Racism: Samuel Cornish, Theodore Wright and Their 


Contemporaries.” Journal of Presbyterian History (1962-1985) 51, no. 4 (1973): 433-70. http://www.jstor. 
org/stable/23327631. 
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As the Southern defense of slavery grew in the 1830s, 
Stephens involvement in abolitionist activities become 
more prominent. Stephen Gloucester was a founding 
member of Philadelphias Vigilance Committee in 
1837. This organization was chaired by fellow African 
American William Still,the most prominent abolitionist 
in Philadelphia. It was created to warn runaways - and 
free Blacks - about bounty hunters in the city? In 
1840, only three years later, while preaching at Second 
African, Stephen founded a new abolitionist society, 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
which remained active until the eve of the Civil War. 
Gloucester founded the new anti-slavery organization 
to concentrate on abolishing slavery and to other than 
different reform issues of the day." 

One momentous decision Gloucester made was to 
become an agent on the Underground Railroad. As a 
member of the Vigilance Committee, he provided aid 
to runaway slaves passing through Philadelphia. His 
anti-slavery activities, along with his outspoken nature, 
led him and his anti-slavery society to be targeted 
by mob violence in 1842. Sparked by the African 
American celebration of the anniversary of the end 
of slavery in the British West Indies, this race riot by 
Whites lasted three days, during which many homes 
of African Americans and other buildings were looted 
and destroyed. Stabbings and shootings occurred; the 
abolitionist hall, Smith’s Hall, was destroyed by fire. 
The mob burned Gloucester’s church to the ground. 
The race riot ended only after the Pennsylvania militia 
was called in. These events seem to have traumatized 
Stephen Gloucester so much that he became far less 
vocal in his demand for immediate abolition. Of course, 
this damaged his reputation in the African American 
community and abolitionist circles. Much of what we 
know of Gloucester’s post-riot, “moderate” position is 
gleaned from his trip to Great Britain in 1847. 


Taught My Heart To Fear 


After creating the new church, Lombard Central 
Presbyterian Church, in 1844, Stephen went to England 
to raise money for the building, which would have cost 
around $120,000 in 2022.78 When he landed in 1847, 
the abolitionist cause was popular in Britain. British 
newspapers provide a glimpse into Gloucesters new- 
found arguments for abolition: to appease enslavers and 





26 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. "Vigilance Committee and the Underground Railroad". Retrieved from 
https://www.portal.hsp.org/unit-plan-items/unit-plan-51 as of 1/24/2021. 

27 Amistad Research Center. "American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society". 2012. Retrieved from http:// 
amistadresearchcenter.tulane.edu/archon/?p=creators/creator&id=26 as of 1/24/21. For example, William 
Garrisons anti-slavery organization dealt with women’s suffrage and anti-government activity. 


28 Leeds Mercury, (Leeds U.K) September 18th, 1847. 
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Lombard Central Church was founded by Stephen Gloucester. He was buried bere. 


their proponents. 

The Liverpool Mercury says he began his speech by 
recounting a history of African Americans in the 
U.S., and the origin and progression of slavery. After 
detailing the evil of enslavement, he spoke about his 
new approach to abolition: cooperation with slave 
owners as the best method for achieving abolition. His 
desire to appease enslavers can be clearly seen in his 
belief that they should receive communion in churches, 
something strict abolitionists opposed. Additionally, he 
criticized British assessment of slavery, of “declaiming 
against slavery." ^ He also emphasized the need for 
education in the African American community. He 
ended his presentations by asking for donations to help 
build his church in Philadelphia. A major component 
of Gloucesters trip to Britain was his ability to gain 
White audiences. However, The Leeds Mercury claimed 
that Stephen was "not permitted" to preach to a White 
audience, although he often invited White preachers to 
preach to his congregation.?? 

Stephen  Gloucesters “moderate” approach to 
abolition may have resonated with a majority of 
Americans, increasing his likelihood of receiving 
donations from them. But his approach clearly did not 
please abolitionists. Abolitionists on both sides of the 
Atlantic branded him a sellout. Frederick Douglass, the 
most prominent Black intellectual in the world, had a 
devastating critique, calling Gloucester "one of the vilest 
traitors to his race that ever lived.”*' The Pennsylvania 
Freedman stated he was a “traitor to the cause of the 
slave and the coloured man.” 3? 





29 Liverpool Mercury, (Liverpool U.K) November 30th, 1847, 4 

30 Leeds Mercury, (Leeds, U.K.) September 18th, 1847, 5 

31 Biddle, Daniel R. “A look at the life of Stephen Gloucester.” The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Philadelphia PA) 
December 8th, 2008. 

32 Pennsylvania Freeman,(Philadelphia PA) September 21, 1848 





While Gloucester’s “moderate” views are clear, the 
reasons behind them are not. From what little evidence 
is available, it seems that Stephens newer, more 
moderate views resulted from two possible sources. 
Either he feared that being as outspoken as somebody 
like Frederick Douglass would jeopardize the safety of 
his family, as well as his church - again. Or he moderated 
his views to reach an audience not yet convinced by the 
abolitionist cause. He had to learn how to cater to his 
audience to achieve his fundraising goals. We do know 
that Gloucester raised slightly more than half of the 
funds needed to build a church by the time he reached 
Liverpool, and perhaps more by the time he returned to 
the United States. 


Gloucester aud the Underground Railroad 


Stephen Gloucester’s commitment to his community 
is evidenced by his involvement in the Underground 
Railroad. Details are unclear, but we know Gloucester 
was a close associate of some of Philadelphia's 
“conductors.” Conductor was a term used for someone 
who housed and/or moved runaways. Direct evidence 
of anyones personal involvement in assisting runaways 
was rare, because such activity was explicitly illegal. 
After passage of the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act, many 
conductors destroyed records to avoid punishment. 

One noted Philadelphia conductor was Robert 
Purvis, an associate of Gloucester. Purvis later estimated 
that he had helped thousands of escaped slaves to reach 
freedom. It's possible, perhaps likely, that Gloucester 
assisted in some of these. In addition, Gloucester was 
an associate of William Still, the most prominent 
conductor and record keeper of the Underground 


Railroad in Philadelphia.” 


Benjamin Franklin Templeton® 


lempletons early life is better documented 
than Gloucester’s. Templeton was born enslaved in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, to Pompey and Terak 
Templeton in either 1808 or 1809.*° When his enslaver, 
Thomas Williamson died in 1813, Benjamin and 
his brother John, were left to William Williamson, 
Thomas’ son, an abolitionist. Williamson took them 
with him to Ohio, where the two became free by law. 
The Templetons then stayed with Williamson, who 


33 Walls, Bryan. “Underground Railroad Terminology.” PBS. Retrieved from https://www.pbs.org/black- 
culture/shows/list/underground-railroad/stories-freedom/underground-railroad-terminology/ as of 1/24/21 

34 Gloucester is not explicitly mentioned in Still’s records 

35 Benjamin Franklin Templeton and his brother John Newton Templeton were named after famous 
abolitionists: Benjamin Franklin who founded the Pennsylvania Abolition Society and John Newton, the 
enslaver who became an abolitionist and wrote the hymn “Amazing Grace.” 

36 Hanover College. “Who is Benjamin Franklin Templeton? Benjamin Franklin Templeton: A Chronology” 
December 28th, 1978. https://www.hanover.edu/docs/BF'T-Chronology.pdf as of 1/26/22 

















Frederick Douglass. 


continued to house and support them, endeavoring 
to facilitate their education. By 1831, Benjamin was 
a member of a Presbyterian Church in Chillicothe, 
Ohio.?' ‘The Presbytery of Chillicothe raised funds to 
enroll Benjamin in Ripley College. But, his short-lived 
education there sharply illustrates the obstacles free 
Black people faced in America 

Frank Shaw, a local White steamboat worker, was 
upset that an African American was attending this 
college. His anger - rooted in racism and his inability 
to get his own son enrolled - led to him threatening 
to “whip” Templeton. For two weeks following Shaw’s 
threats, the college staff escorted ‘Templeton to prevent 
any attack. After an uneventful two weeks the escorts 
ended. The very next day, Shaw brutally kept his 
promise. Shaw’s attack nearly killed Templeton. This 
attempted murder split the college: pro-slavery students 
threatened to withdraw from the college if Templeton 
was not expelled; anti-slavery students threatened the 
opposite. For a time afterwards, lempleton was privately 
tutored by John Rankin, the college’s chairman as well 
as an active conductor on the Underground Railroad.** 


In the end a “compromise” was reached; Ihe college 

37 Hanover College. "Who is Benjamin Franklin Templeton? Benjamin Franklin Templeton: a Chronology" 
December 28th, 1978. 

38 Raley, J Michael (2020) “Colonizationism versus Abolitionism in the Antebellum North: The Anti-Slavery 
Society of Hanover College and Indiana Theological Seminary (1836) versus the Hanover College Officers, 
Board of Trustees, and Faculty," Midwest Social Sciences Journal: Vol. 23 : Iss. 1 , Article 9. 
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allowed Templeton to stay, but Templeton was to 
withdraw on his own accord, which he did.?? After he 
withdrew, William Williamson arranged for Templeton 
to stay with John Finley Crowe and James Blythe, also 
known agents on the Underground Railroad.^ 

The brutal attack did not deter Templeton from his 
education. Tutored by William Williamson until April 
1831, he enrolled at the Indiana Theological Seminary in 
1832." He remained there without incident, ultimately 
receiving a "certificate of studies" in 1836. By 1838, 
Templeton graduated from Lane Theological Seminary 
and received his license to preach. 

Templeton was a missionary and a preacher in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania until 1844 when he was called 
to Philadelphias Second African Presbyterian Church. 
He led this church for nearly ten years, establishing 
himself as a prominent leader in the African American 
community in Philadelphia, and being involved with 
the Colored Convention movement. During his time 
as the minister of Second African, he married his wife 
Sarah, on March 9, 1847. Their son William was born 
on November 23 of that year. In Philadelphia he lived 
on Ronaldson Street," only a few houses away from 
William Still. His time in Philadelphia was not without 
issue however, as he was once assaulted on the street. 
In 1856, he took over at Lombard Central, the former 
church of Stephen Gloucester, that he would lead until 
his death. 

While Templeton’s personal beliefs are difficult to 
ascertain, some generalizations can be gleaned from 
his theological beliefs. In the Antebellum period, 
the Presbyterian Church suffered a schism between 
“Old School” and “New School.” While the basis of 
this schism was theological, we know that the New 
School was more abolitionist, albeit moderate, than 
the Old School. However, we also know that Black 
Presbyterians were dissatisfied with the moderation of 
New School abolitionists, like Old Pine’s minister Rev. 
Thomas Brainerd. If Templeton was a part of this school 
of thought, it’s likely he would have supported “radical” 
(immediate) abolitionism. His support of this more 
radical position on civil rights may have resulted from 
his horrible experiences as a free man before coming to 
Pennsylvania. More than likely, Templeton was involved 
in the Underground Railroad in Philadelphia. 

At the same time, he officiated alongside Thomas 


39 Hagedorn, Ann. Beyond the River: the Untold Stories of the Heroes of the Underground Railroad. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 2004). 

40 Raley, J Michael (2020) “Colonizationism versus Abolitionism in the Antebellum North: The Anti-Slavery 
Society of Hanover College and Indiana Theological Seminary (1836) versus the Hanover College Officers, 
Board of Trustees, and Faculty” 

41 Now known as Hanover College 


42 Now called Delhi Street. McE/roy’s Philadelphia City Directory 1851 (Philadelphia: A McElroy, 1851) 
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Brainerd at Stephen Gloucester’s funeral in 1850, which 
may indicate he did not wholly agree with Frederick 
Douglass’ extreme position. Perhaps ‘Templeton’s 
position is between Gloucester and Douglass. 

His time at Hanover may give us a better glimpse 
into his thinking. While there, he was a founding 
member of an abolitionist society, the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Hanover College. It clashed with the college 
administration, which supported the Colonization 
movement. [his makes it appear even more likely that 
he was also involved in the Underground Railroad. 


Once Was Lost, But Then Was Found 


Stephen Gloucester and Benjamin Templeton were 
buried at Lombard Central Church. Gloucester’s wife, 
Ann, died in 1880, and was buried with her husband. 
An obelisk marking their graves formerly was outside 
the original church building at Ninth and Lombard 
Streets. Later, the church moved and the Lombard 
Street church was abandoned. By the beginning of the 
21st century, private developers bought the property. 

During reconstruction on the site, the remains of 
three people were discovered. Stephen Gloucester and 
Benjamin Templeton — who died while enslavement 
was legal and enshrined in the Constitution- were 
reinterred at Old Pine Street Presbyterian Church on 
the day that President-Elect Barack Obama, the first 
Black President, was here in Philadelphia.” 

Gloucester and Templeton - two giants of the early 
African American religious community - now lie at rest, 
together, at the Old Pine Street Presbyterian Church's 
historic graveyard. Both men played significant roles in 
developing Philadelphia's African American community 
as well as in facilitating freedom for many through the 
Underground Railroad. They actively participated in 
its efforts to ensure its growth and work toward the 
interests of all African Americans. 

Stephen Gloucester and Benjamin Templeton were 
leaders of their community. Unfortunately their stories 
were lost to time. Racism of the 19th century is to 
blame for some of the lack of information we have on 
these men. Moreover, any documentation of their work 
with the explicitly illegal Underground Railroad was 
intentionally vague. Discovery of their remains in 2008 
caused new emphasis to be focused on their lives. This 
issue provides the spotlight on their contributions that 
these two men richly deserve. 





43 Colimore, Edward. *Dust to dust: Phila abolitionist reburied". (Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia PA: 
Dec, 3, 2008). https://www.inquirer.com/philly/news/homepage/20081203 Dust to dust Phila 
abolitionist reburied.html As of 1/26/22 
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Helping the Future Preserve the Past [s One of Old Pine Conservancy’s Missions 


Ihis issue of Heritage is the first to feature an article written by a former student intern. Kevin D. 
Williams graduated from Temple University in 2021 with a B.A. in Secondary Education Social Studies. 
Old Pine Conservancy hired him as our Researcher in January 2021. During the Summer of 2021, Mr. 
Williams performed many key tasks in addition to research needed to complete the first systematic survey 
of the Graveyard of Patriots in 125 years. 


This article, and his presentation on Pennsylvanias Underground Railroad given during Old Pine 
Conservancys Black History Month commemoration, illustrate his work. During the creation of his 
projects, Mr. Williams supervised the research work of two interns from Temple University in the Fall 
2021: Benjamin Grivensky and David Robinson. Together, they visited the Lest We Forget Museum 
of Slavery and heard from curator, Gwen Ragsdale, the lesser-known facts about the enslavement of 
thousands of Africans and the harsh realities of the Jim Crow era. Seeing actual artifacts used on enslaved 
Africans provided a different perspective and drove home the cruelty and evils of the practice of slavery. 
In keeping with our education mission, this traveling exhibit was made available to the public during 
our Black History Month programs as well as to the students of Nebinger School. Their Gees Bend quilt 
interpretations were also exhibited during the Black History Month program. 


Providing hands-on experience in local history is an important aspect of our mission. In addition 
to preserving and interpreting the Graveyard of Patriots, we are dedicated to developing educational 
opportunities for the community and beyond. These opportunities include self-guided audio tours and 
lectures that inform the public of the facts of our past. Our programs also extend to school age students 
who, with their teachers, can use the self-guided audio tour created specifically for them. 


With support from donors, we can create additional educational programs. Your help is needed to allow 
Old Pine Conservancy to continue its work. Please consider donating today. 


Sincerely, 


Alice Reyes, President 
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412 Pine Street, Philadelphia, PA 19106 
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W ho We Are 


Old Pine Conservancy is a 501(c)(3) non-profit charitable organization registered in Pennsylvania. 
Old Pine Conservancy actively seeks funding from foundations and government resources — as well as 
from individuals and private historical organizations - as part of our long- and short-term planning. 


Our Mission and Goals 


The Board of Trustees of the Old Pine Conservancy invites you to participate with us in our journey 
into the past — to help us understand our present and reshape our future. 


We preserve the historic Old Pine Street Church graveyard, a nationally recognized site, 
that contains the graves of over 200 veterans of the American Revolution. 


We conduct research into the lives of those buried here and publish biographical sketches 
we make available to the community on our website. 


We conduct tours and invite our audience to not only interpret the significance of this 
site, but also share their own experience. 


We develop educational programs that engage all citizens in exploring and understanding 
our collective past and its impact on us today. 


We conduct lectures and programs that promote our educational program and explore our 


past. 
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